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Too Good to be Untrue: 


Why Some Readers Insist on Treating Imaginative Fiction as Fact 
Charles Sullivan 


T’S NOT EASY to be a reality-bound reader these days. Books, periodicals, 

movies, video games, and other new media present us with many opportuni- 
ties to enjoy — perhaps to take part in — colorful fantasies or “escapes” of all kinds. 
Even in the realm of serious nonfiction, such as biography or history, we tend to 
respond with special enthusiasm to the imaginative author who fabricates Shake- 
speare’s young adulthood or the lost cities of Crete from bits and pieces of evi- 
dence. Unless we are looking at something completely mundane, such as a plumb- 
er’s manual or a telephone directory, we can’t be sure that imagination has not 
played at least some small part in the construction of what we read. But who cares? 
For most of us, most of the time, imagination is a seemingly harmless function of 
our complex and busy brains. We may dream at night, we may even have a night- 
mare once in a while, but so what? As soon as we awaken, it usually suffices to tell 
ourselves, “That was just a dream.” Similarly, when we put aside an exciting book 
or leave a disturbing movie, we can say, “That’s just a story,’ and return to what we 
call “the real world,” to get on with our everyday lives. Our imagination is under 
control, like the genie back in the bottle. 

There are other readers, however, for whom imagination may pose a greater 
or more lasting threat, because they are too young or helpless or frightened to deal 
with whatever may be lurking behind the door, behind the mask, or out there in 
the dark woods. Their capacity for reality-testing is somehow limited. What they 
experience can’t be so easily dismissed as a dream or a story; it may seem more real 
than the world they previously knew. For these readers the genie stays out of the 
bottle, and they need help in dealing with it. 

And then there are readers who question the basic premise of fantasy and imag- 
ination. They don’t want a favorite story or place or character to be imaginary — 
they wish desperately, passionately for it to be real. So to them, Harry Potter and 
Beatrix Potter and most other celebrities of fantastic fiction are non-starters. They 
prefer to read something different. They have their own special authors. Typically 
they discover their stories in childhood, read them over and over, continue to read 
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Portrait of an author as a young man: Arthur Ransome at age 24, 
from a drawing by his friend Alphaeus P. Cole (1876-1988). 


them in adulthood, read them to their children and grandchildren, read them 
beyond the point where they need to read them any more in order to know the sto- 
ries nearly word for word. 

I confess that I am such a reader. An author whose works of fiction have sus- 
tained me since childhood is Arthur Ransome (1884-1967). He is best known today 
for book-length accounts of children’s sailing adventures on the lakes and rivers of 
England, starting with Swallows and Amazons (1930). These novels are written in 
such realistic detail that it would be easy for us to assume Ransome simply wit- 
nessed and recorded a series of actual events in actual places — imagination seems 
to play no part in what he wrote. Yet Ransome himself was evidently a highly imag- 
inative person. His early life reads like the cover story for a secret agent in train- 
ing. The son of a schoolmaster who died prematurely, Ransome went to Rugby, 
dropped out of college, lived by his wits in London for several years, began to find 
his way as a writer, and in 1913 decided to go to Russia to study folklore. Why Rus- 
sia, why folklore? Nobody can say. Almost penniless at first, he managed to stay 
there for several years during the First World War and the Communist Revolution 
of 1917, supporting himself as correspondent for the Daily News of London. In the 
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midst of all this turbulence, he met a fascinating young woman who happened to 
be Leon Trotsky’s secretary; he courted her and married her, and somehow smug- 
gled her out of the country to live with him in nearby Latvia, where he continued 
to write newspaper reports and folktales, and he learned to sail a small boat. Sub- 
sequently he returned to England, but traveled as far as Egypt and China on jour- 
nalistic assignments before settling down in the Lake District to write the children’s 
books which eventually made him famous and financially independent. 

Quite a cult has grown up around Ransome’s life and work, but it is a selec- 
tive cult. It largely ignores the excitement and romance of his earlier years as a for- 
eign correspondent, to concentrate on his later and much more settled life in Eng- 
land; it focuses on where he lived (house by house, room by room) and the boats 
he bought or had built (plank by plank), and the islands and coves and creeks he 
explored (yard by yard, fathom by fathom). It generally disregards the folktales and 
the other fanciful stories he wrote as a young man, such as Old Peter’s Russian Tales 
(1916), but deals obsessively with the sailing adventures he published in middle age, 
especially those set in the lake country of northern England. This incidentally is 
the same Lake District which had been made famous for earlier generations by the 
poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) and his associates, the same Lake District 
inhabited by Beatrix Potter (1866-1943), who did much to preserve its natural 
beauty; but Ransome wrote his novels, and readers like me have read them and 
reread them, as if the wonderful landscape he described was ours and ours alone. 

Ransome acknowledged his feelings of possessing this landscape and being 
possessed by it. Towards the end of his life, in 1958 he said: “I have often been asked 
how I came to write Swallows and Amazons. The answer is that it had its beginning 
long, long ago when, as children, my brother, my sisters and I spent most of our 
holidays on a farm at the south end of [the lake called] Coniston. We played in or 
on the lake or on the hills above it, finding friends in the farmers and shepherds 
and charcoal-burners whose smoke rose from the coppice woods along the shore. 
We adored the place. Coming to it, we used to run down to the lake, dip our hands 
in and wish, as if we had just seen the new moon. Going away from it, we were half 
drowned in tears. While away from it, as children and as grown-ups, we dreamt 
about it. No matter where I was, wandering about the world, I used at night to look 
for the North Star and, in my mind’s eye, could see the beloved skyline of great 
hills beneath it. Swallows and Amazons grew out of those old memories. I could 
not help writing it. It almost wrote itself” 
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And you, reading this now— can you imagine each of the scenes that Ransome 
mentions here briefly? The joyous arrivals and tearful departures, the great hills 
remembered in later life? Yes, I’m sure you can, as I can, and these are not person- 
al memories for very many of us, these are examples of how easy it is to imagine 
things we have never experienced ourselves. 

Ransome, a versatile and skillful writer, was able to differentiate easily between 
what he considered fact and what he considered fiction; his unfinished Autobiog- 
raphy (1976), his letters (published in 1997) and various other writings make this 
clear. If he had wanted to tell his own life story in detail, as non-fiction, he could 
have done so. Instead he came to write and illustrate a series of adventure books, 
the first as a gift to the children of a family he had befriended, the later ones in 
response to an increasing and seemingly insatiable demand for more of the same. 
Swallows and Amazons (1930) may have written itself, as Ransome said, but his next 
book, Swallowdale (1931), was written to please a growing audience of young and 
not-so-young readers. Although he shifts the action away from lakes and boats to 
a hidden valley with a secret cave, the main characters are the same six children 
Ransome had introduced in the earlier book — curious, resourceful, independent, 
but never too far out of touch from their adult relatives and friends. For some of 
us, however, the children and the adult characters in these first two books are less 
important than the physical world they inhabit. We see things through their eyes, 
hear with their ears, almost smell with their noses. Is vicarious experience suffi- 
cient? More than a few of us have made a sort of pilgrimage to the Lake District, 
hoping — expecting — to find things exactly as Ransome described them. Such 
expectations are not wholly preposterous; starting in 1895, the National Trust has 
gradually acquired nearly 100,000 acres of this gorgeous landscape, thus assuring 
the preservation of places that Ransome knew and loved. 

It comes as a shock, therefore, and a disappointment to readers like me, to dis- 
cover that the landscape of Ransome’s novels is not the landscape we can actually 
see when we get there. His fictional lake turns out to be a composite of at least two 
real ones, Coniston and Windermere. His “Wildcat Island” is none of the real 
islands which dot these waters, but an ideal playground he invented for us. His hid- 
den valley remains hidden, though generations of Ransome readers and believers 
have explored every undulation of the land for miles around. His secret cave 
is snugger and harder to find than any of the many possibilities which have 
been mapped. And so on. But few of his early readers knew this. From all over the 
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world, as his books circulated more widely, Ransome received fan mail, inquiries, 
suggestions. I’m sure that hundreds of children would have left home gladly to 
sail the lakes and climb the hills with him, if he had given them the slightest 
encouragement. 

Ransome was perhaps somewhat pleased but rather alarmed by this increasing 
popularity. Despite his lifelong interest in all sorts of people and how they did 
things, he was essentially a private person who liked to pick and choose his 
acquaintances and visitors. He did not want the lake country to be overrun by well- 
meaning outsiders. I think that is why his next book, Peter Duck (1932), takes his six 
young characters out of the familiar territory, all the way to the Caribbean, where 
they encounter and outwit a gang of grown-up pirates. This highly implausible 
yarn may have satisfied some readers, but not the true believers like me. Ransome 
was more or less compelled to bring the action home to England, which he did in 
Winter Holiday (1933), though he added two new children to the cast, and froze the 
lake for iceboating, as he had seen it in his youth. Then he tried again to move us 
away from the lake country, in Coot Club (1934) which takes place in the Norfolk 
Broads with several new children replacing the six original “Swallows” and “Ama- 
zons’ temporarily. Coot Club happens to be my favorite Ransome book; it weaves 
together most effectively his love of nature closely observed, his fondness for explo- 
ration and discovery, his delight in children who are capable and thoughtful and 
distinct from one another, yet still credibly childlike. In this book the physical envi- 
ronment of meandering rivers and marshes in East Anglia is quite different from 
the lakes and hills of the north, yet so appealing as Ransome has presented it that 
I yearn to see it. However I hesitate to go there. Not because I fear that the flat 
country of the Broads is no longer the same as it was when Ransome wrote about 
it — I could understand and accept the changes that must occur over time — but 
because I don’t want to find that it never really was very much like he described it. 
I visited the Lake District years ago, because of Ransome’s stories, and was disap- 
pointed; I don’t want to travel to Norfolk and be disappointed again. 

In his later novels, Ransome made further attempts, as I construe them, to 
wean his readers away from the north country they had come to love and believe 
in. Pigeon Post (1936) is all lakes and hills, but the more gripping adventure We 
Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea (1937) carries us out of sight of land in a small boat, right 
across the English Channel to Holland. After that, Ransome takes us back to the 
south of England again in two books, Secret Water (1939) and The Big Six (1940), 
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whose relatively weak and flimsy plots may be due to the author’s failing health. 
Then comes the most far-fetched yarn of all, Missee Lee (1941), with Swallows and 
Amazons and “Uncle Jim” sailing to China, getting captured by the Cambridge- 
educated daughter of a warlord, being held captive for her amusement, and escap- 
ing in her junk to begin the long journey home. This is perhaps the least popular of 
the twelve novels that Ransome completed. Not hard for a reality-bound reader 
like me to understand why. 

Back to the lake country with The Picts and the Martyrs (1943), then up to the 
Hebrides Islands seeking a rare kind of migratory bird in Great Northern (1947). 
This was the final voyage for the original characters, the four Swallows and two 
Amazons, and several of their friends. And it was the final book published in Ran- 
some’srlifetime. Though he lived another twenty years, he wrote little or nothing 
more. Some fragments were published posthumously in Coots in the North and 
Other Stories (1988), which would have brought three of the younger children from 
the Norfolk Broads up to meet those of the lakes for one last, almost all-inclusive 
adventure. Several writers have attempted to complete the story that Ransome left 
unfinished, and I have thought about taking a crack at it myself. By now I am thor- 
oughly acquainted with the characters, the landscape, and the techniques of sail- 
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ing and camping, thanks to Ransome, so there is no need to go to England for re- 
search. In fact that might spoil things. I would be better off writing here at home in 
San Francisco, or almost anywhere other than the lake country, because I can see 
Ransome’s version of it in my mind’s eye as vividly as Ransome saw the original. 


5& We welcome Charles Sullivan as a new member of the Club and a new contributor to the 
Quarterly News-Letter. He is the author of American Folk: Classic Tales Retold and editor of 


Dancing in the Wind: Poetry and Art of the British Isles among other books. 


Reviews 








The boom of the 1880s marked the coming of age of Los Angeles, moving from the 
status of a somnolent cowtown to, ultimately, a great city. Or, as some critics would 
hold, a collection of cities. The process accelerated after 1906, coinciding, of course, 
with the devastation of Los Angeles’ long-dominant rival, San Francisco, crippled 
by seismic shocks and a firestorm. 

Los Angeles and the cow counties of early Southern California were seen as a 
cultural Mojave, not only by snobbish members of the eastern establishment, but 
also, to a large extent, by northern Californians, specifically San Franciscans, who 
were afflicted by a superiority complex. 

In recent years we have begun to recover more of the cultural story of L.A. and 
environs, building on the work of writers like the late Lawrence Clark Powell and 
today’s Kevin Starr, who figuratively excavated, with a literary “dig”, a neglected 
culture south of the Tehachapi Range, in his monumental, multi-volume survey 
of California’s past. 

Now we have an interesting collection of essays by one of the forgotten pio- 
neer intellectuals of Southern California, Major Benjamin C. Truman. Titled Knights 
of the Lash: The Stagecoach Stories of Major Benjamin C. Truman, the book is intro- 
duced, edited and annotated by Gary F. Kurutz. The essays are actually stories, true 
stories of California’s stage-coaching days. Some of the accounts are exaggerated, 
however, as was the custom with 19th century Western writers like Mark Twain and 
J. Ross Browne. 

Because of Truman’s consuming interest in staging, his brief sketches of out- 
standing stagecoach drivers, the heart of the book, is sandwiched between accounts 
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of his own experiences on Concord coaches, mud wagons, and even sleighs in the 
wintry High Sierra. 

The handsome volume of 116 pages, graced with twenty-two period illustra- 
tions, has, properly, been designed and printed in the trans-Tehachapi, by Pasade- 
na’s Castle Press. Priced at $85.00, the edition is limited to 350 copies. 


Thanks to this new book and his earlier biography, Benjamin C. Truman: Califor- 
nia Booster and Bon Vivant, Kurutz has become an expert on the flamboyant 
pioneer “penman” of the West, a man whom we should associate with Charles 
Lummis and George Wharton James. (The latter was the subject of an excellent 
biography by Roger Larson.) 

Like James and Lummis, whose biography by Edwin Bingham has recently 
been republished by the Henry E. Huntington Library and distributed by the Uni- 
versity of California Press, Truman has been “demoted” unfairly by some critics as 
a mere journalist turned booster, a promoter and public relations man for old 
Southern California. But Truman, like the others, was more than a pioneering 
“p. r.” flack; he was a writer of considerable talent. He wrote, at least, six books, 
and his humor and storytelling ability are made evident by Gary Kurutz’s choices 
for inclusion in this volume. 

California has led the U.S. in an extraordinary cult of personality. Today, it is 
a mania that, often, has to do with some of the least deserving members of soci- 
ety, all-ego entertainers and sports figures. In Truman’s time, the celebrities were 
Western sheriffs, Pony Express riders, Mississippi River pilots, and the “whips” or 
“Jehus” driving the West’s stagecoaches. These dashing and daring men (and one 
cross-dressing woman) were real celebrities; they were genuinely applauded and 
celebrated as heroes for their skill and courage. 

Only one or two names from Kurutz’s coaching pantheon will be familiar even 
to fans of Californiana and Western Americana — surely Hank Monk, because of 
his connection with Horace Greeley and Mark Twain; perhaps Clark Foss, who 
pioneered tourism in Napa Valley, on Mt. St. Helena, and at The Geysers; maybe 
Charlie Parkhurst because he was a she. But one of the best drivers is virtually 
unknown today, the mulatto, George Monroe, of Yosemite. 

The material here is from the Overland Monthly, plus newspaper articles. 
Unlike today’s faux heroes, these stagedriver celebrities were really tested in life. 
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They had to nurse six-horse teams, coaches and nervous, flinching passengers 
safely around hairpin curves on dangerous mountain roads while maintaining 
a tight schedule. Sometimes, they had to dodge hostile Indians or bandits. The 
latter, highwaymen who preyed on Wells Fargo express boxes on stages, were 
sarcastically called road agents in the West, to the delight of visitor Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

This is an interesting and very worthwhile addition to our bookshelves, a real 
contribution to the history and lore of Western stagecoaching. 


RICHARD H. DILLON 


Knights of the Lash is the Book Club of California publication number 219. The 
price is $85.00 plus applicable California sales tax and shipping. To order a copy 
please call 415 781-7532 or email Lucy Rodgers Cohen at lucyrcohen@bccbooks.org. 


The Fore-edge Paintings of John T. Beer; a biographical & historical essay followed 
by a catalogue raisonné based on the sale of his library. With a prologue: The ABCs 
of fore-edge painting By Jeff Weber. Los Angeles: Jeff Weber Rare Books, 2006. 164 
pages. 210 copies printed by the Castle Press, Pasadena $155.00 

One might justifiably be a little suspicious of this reviewer’s qualifications for 
reviewing a book about fore-edge painting, and in the interest of full disclosure I 
will admit to having held in my hands in twenty-five years of bookselling maybe 
five books which had paintings on their fore-edges, and only a single example dur- 
ing those same years has been in the inventory of the Brick Row Book Shop — and 
at that only for a few minutes; I had the painting removed (scraped off to be exact) 
from the book I thought it was defacing, an otherwise fine copy of an uncommon 
work of fiction by Sir Egerton Brydges. But I am also an aficionado of thorough 
scholarship on relatively obscure and unrecorded but potentially interesting and 
useful subjects, and Jeff Weber has certainly accomplished that with his new book 
on the English fore-edge painter John Thomas Beer (1826-1902), who was also a 
tailor and clothier, a published poet, a bookman, and (as he once advertised him- 
self) a “funeral undertaker.” Jeff’s book is the first work of its kind that is solely 
dedicated to the life and work of one fore-edge painter, and his expertise on such 
matters comes with solid pedigree. Jeff’s grandfather, Carl J. Weber, wrote the ear- 
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liest and still widely used treatises on fore-edge paintings. Jeff has been specializ- 
ing in fore-edge paintings from the time of his beginnings in the trade; he has giv- 
en talks and has written articles on the subject, and he is frequently consulted for 
his expertise by librarians, collectors and booksellers. I highly recommend that you 
consult with him before scraping off any fore-edge paintings. 

John Thomas Beer lived in Rock Ferry, Cheshire. He painted fore-edges and 
bindings for his own pleasure, and none were for sale during his lifetime. The first 
artist, according to Jeff, to identify himself by signing a fore-edge painting, he 
painted on the fore-edges of at least 214 books, including four incunabula. In this 
biography and history there is an analysis of the quality his work, and of his 
methodology, including an accounting of how Beer acquired his books (his library 
was far more substantial than just the books on which he painted), the kinds of 
books he preferred for fore-edge paintings (Bibles were the winner with fifty-three 
examples), the final dispensation of his library at auction following his death 
(Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 1903), and some record of where those books 
went. Among the illustrations are ten color photographs of Beer’s work, examples 
of his bookplate, facsimiles of his handwriting, advertisements for his clothing 
businesses, and the title page of one of his four books of poetry (and alas, he appar- 
ently wrote no poems on the subject of fore-edge painting — a missed opportuni- 
ty). The biography and analysis of Beer’s work is carefully presented and interest- 
ing, but the most useful part of this work for the antiquarian bookseller is the 
eighty-four-page catalogue raisonné of Beer’s fore-edge paintings, with some bib- 
liographic description of each book, details about the subject of the paintings, 
provenance after Beer’s death and current location, if known. I am relieved to 
report that there are no works listed here by Egerton Brydges. 

In the history of bookbinding the subject of fore-edge painting is controver- 
sial, and for the bookseller who wants to sell such works it is certainly a challeng- 
ing field. The Webers (Jeff and Carl) have made important contributions towards 
establishing scholarly legitimacy for the study of fore-edge paintings, and Jeff’s 
new work on John Thomas Beer is a noble and welcome continuation of those 
efforts. 

JOHN CRICHTON 
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Exploring the Bancroft Library: The Centennial Guide to Its Extraordinary History, 
Spectacular Special Collections, Research Pleasures, Its Amazing Future, and How It 
All Works 

This is truly a celebratory (and quite beautiful) volume, a joy both to read and 
to view. The content is a window into the treasures of one of the world’s great 
libraries, an institution started in the 1850s by Hubert Howe Bancroft and subse- 
quently massively enlarged in both size and scope by the University of California. 
Widely thought of as a collection of Western Americana, this book corrects that 
misimpression by offering entertaining and well illustrated introductions to the 
library’s important other elements: its Regional Oral History Office, its Mark 
Twain Project, its History of Science and Technology collection, its immense col- 
lection of photographic images, and its Center for the Tebtunis Papyri - to name 
just a few. 

As this book tells us, “Today Bancroft’s holdings are national treasures... 
unique, irreplaceable, and of stellar significance:... icons and images of the human 
experience.” While these wonderful holdings do not circulate, they are remarkably 
easily accessible. The library is open without fee (or any other apparent hindrance) 
to the public at large —as this writer has found to his pleasure on several occasions. 

The challenge facing the reader of this fascinating book is one of reading it or 
simply sitting down and looking at the numerous full color (and well printed) 
illustrations. The selection process for these illustrations — with so many interest- 
ing things to choose from — must have been frustrating. 

Exploring the Bancroft Library (9”x 11,196 pages, 125 plates) is available in three 
formats: [#1] 500 copies of which about 80 are still available printed on a unique 
silk-like paper for The Friends of the Bancroft Library, available to the public at 
$250, [#2] 1000 copies of the trade hard-cover, available at $39.95, and [#3] 1000 
copies of the trade soft-cover, available at $29.95. Several local better bookstores are 
carrying the trade editions. However, if you can’t find a copy, the Bancroft Library 
itself will be happy to assist you. A call to 510-643-8389 will start the process. 


JAMES MOFFAT SPITZE 
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Serendipity 


Perhaps this column is a little rougher around the edges, without even a smidgen 
of polish. Why? Ann Whipple has quietly retired as editor. We valued her editori- 
al acumen. At the same time, Peter Koch, known for fine layout and covers with 
striking wood engravings, gives way to another. Both depart with our grateful 
thanks and appreciation. 

Reaghders may find reaghpugnant our reaghurgitation of reaghly bad puns 
on Pat Reagh’s name, so we will simply announce that Reagh again prints the 
QN-L. Reagh responded, “I shall do my utmost to earn your Preaghse.” 

The Book Club’s New Members night on Monday, September 25, had 54 sign 
in. Incoming House Chair Sheila Mullen presented good eats as we schmoozed. 
Artist Wayne David Hand handily paints colorful, somewhat abstract seascapes of 
the northern coast and vibrant still lifes of fruit and other subjects. Exhibits chair 
Adela Roatcap provided her effervescent enthusiasm for finely printed poetical 
works. A clutch of fine printers nominated each other for the Oscar Lewis Award, 
so that chair Jerry Cole will not lack for entries. 

Bruce E. McKinney, President of Americana Exchange, an online news and 
market place for Americana, featured Doug Johns’ second sale of Glen Dawson’s 
early Los Angeles imprints on September 29. The 101 lots, covering only the years 
1874 to 1879, brought almost $140,000. All were unreserved, so some billheads 
brought in only $5.75 each, but maps and city directories hammered at twice the 
high estimates. After a respite in 2007, this excitement will erupt during two more 
Dawson sales in 2008. 

Meantime, McKinney has surpassed a thousand “hits” on his October article 
on legendary bibliophile Bill Barlow, who showed touches of his current mania at 
only age 19. In 1953 the youthful Barlow purchased his first book printed by John 
Baskerville (1706-1775) and he is still hounding the poor Englishman to gain mul- 
tiple copies for comparison. For this current Master of the Press of the Roxburghe 
Club, the act of collecting is greater than mere possession. All becomes inter- 
related. Barlow’s 30,000 book sale catalogues provide a full record of offerings for 
150 years allowing him to knife through the ages to trace provenance. 

On Tuesday, October 3, about 120, including a large contingent from Vallejo’s 
McCune Library, showed up at the Peter J. Shields Library at the University of Cal- 
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ifornia, Davis, to dedicate the Michael and Margaret B. Harrison Western Research 
Center. The President, Executive Director, and club legend Vince Lozito repre- 
sented the Book Club, while in the front display case, our latest keepsake with Har- 
rison’s bookplate prominent, dazzled viewers. 

In the 1960s, Mike and Maggie Harrison invited UC Davis librarians to view 
this huge Western Americana collection, and began actively planning in 1974 to do- 
nate it to the university. Maggie departed for the Golden Hills in 1980, and in 1990, 
Mike funded a Preservation Department that uses much of her book-binding 
equipment. Mike joined his wife of a half century on April 5, 2005, and their col- 
lection became fully the property of this esteemed institution of higher education. 

Western history professor Louis S. Warren regaled the audience with stories 
of Mike’s puckish humor. Although Harrison’s formal education ended at high 
school, he transcended his collection. He did not simply collect; he studied. His 
700,000 catalogue/index cards proved Harrison was indeed a scholar. “Give me a 
topic, any topic,” he would challenge, “and I will have information on it within 30 
seconds.” He did. That man was faster than a computer! 

Similarly, Mike would ask visitors in which U.S. treaty might be found the 
phrase promising Indians benefits to last “as long as the grass shall grow and the 
rivers run.” All knew it, but could not locate it. Sadly, it does not appear in any such 
agreement, perhaps due to the Government’s poor record of honoring promises. 

Instead, it is present in alliances with the ephemeral Confederate States of 
America. Of course, Harrison knew the appropriate spots within the 128 volumes 
of the War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
where it would be found. The set is an unlikely source for researchers to seek this 
peculiar information, but Harrison had a system. 

Mike, born in Paterson, New Jersey, in 1897 became part of a large twentieth- 
century western migration. In his personal exploration of the West, he met many 
Western authors and artists, politicians and scientists. 

Park Ranger Harrison determined to know what happened here, and further- 
more, he was an avowed democrat. Everyone who wished knowledge about the 
West should have access to primary sources and accurate information, he affirmed. 
His library would provide that entry, and the Harrison Peculiar System was its key. 
Together, they enshrined his personality. 

All remarked about the “fall out” from Harrison’s books — ephemera, pro- 
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grams, related material, and notes where to find similar information. Our Mrs. has 
opened several of our volumes to find the same “interesting” filing system. 

Daryl Morrison, head of Special Collections, has the Harrison library nicely 
shelved in its own large room and organized as Mike had determined. Surround- 
ing it are oil paintings, Indian baskets, bronze sculptures, and the spirits of Mike 
and Maggie Harrison. Furthermore, of 22,000 books, 3,500 are already catalogued 
on line in the general university system, the Harrison Peculiar System of catalogue 
cards line one wall, and a new web site, invites visitors. 

Following the ribbon-cutting, gracious wine bibliographer Axel Borg gave us 
a tour of the world-renowned third-floor wine library, which has 27,000 volumes 
in 39 different languages. A third are quite rare and often unavailable in the coun- 
tries originally published, visiting scholars often tell him. How did the famed 
library come to be? Certainly not by chance. For fifty years, famed viticulture pro- 
fessor and Book Club member, Maynard A. Amerine (1911-1998) worked with 
librarians to build the collection. 

Borg is Amerine’s worthy successor and knows his stuff. He personally 
acquainted himself with each volume, shelf by shelf, greatly augmenting Special 
Collections. Shelved and dispersed among everything else, Borg surprisingly dis- 
covered, were Charles Wetmore’s California Viticulture Association’s library begun 
in the 1880s, and Gustav Niebaum’s Inglenook collection done at the same time. 
To the great consternation of staid librarians, Borg once had two thousand books 
in transit from one collection to the other. We await his QN-L article on the recon- 
struction of these two incomparable historic wine libraries. 

Now, just how did it happen that Borg learned expository writing under Pro- 
fessor Tom Pinney and the next Book Club publication is by Pinney? On Novem- 
ber 6, the BCC held a publication party for Pinney’s John Ignatius Bleasdale: A 
Friend of Wine in Two Worlds. 

Back on August 29, a certifiably insane person used his black sports utility 
vehicle as a murder weapon, killing one and injuring nineteen on the streets of San 
Francisco. One of those run down was BCC member and retired bookseller 
Richard Hilkirt. Though sore, he is recovering well from his injuries. By the time 
this appears, he will have savored his first martini. 

Book Club member Jaquelin Smith Holliday II, 82, has gone from our sight 
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and our hearing. Jim Holliday, a former director of the California Historical Soci- 
ety and the Oakland Museum of California, was a dynamo of energy. He radiated 
enthusiasm. 

A portion of Holliday’s presence is captured in The World Rushed In: The Cal- 
ifornia Gold Rush Experience. That is only the title page. The dust jacket continues, 
“An Eyewitness Account of a Nation Heading West,” being further elaborated as 
based on the diary and letters of William and Sabrina Swain. 

Holliday opens his classic remarking, “Some have expressed astonishment that 
I’ve taken so long to finish ‘the book’; some have died.” Yet, in spite of its long time 
in gestation, the 1981 World Rushed In remains the single best book on the Gold 
Rush. It remains in print. 

When Holliday began talking, an audience snapped to him. His words flowed 
in torrents, but like a giant monitor, J.S. directed them. We do not think he spoke 
from more than a basic outline, but as with hydraulic mining, he blasted away 
debris to get at the gold of a subject. (In 1985, Holliday gave a Sierra Club spon- 
sored lecture “The Search for Gold: An Environmental Reflection.” Even though 
truthful regarding his forceful speaking style, he would most assuredly deplore this 
analogy.) We have listened to Holliday enraptured and spell bound. 

J. S. Holliday also spread his own passion. He could make inanimate objects 
become full of life through his story telling. He became immediately available to 
all who loved history. Whether an academic, collector, or history buff, Holliday 
would share, enthuse, and encourage. Though your works live on, Jim, we miss you! 

One hundred years ago, the state bought Hubert Howe Bancroft’s incredible 
library. Just out is Exploring the Bancroft Library: The Centennial Guide to tts Extra- 
ordinary History, Spectacular Special Collections, Research Pleasures, Its Amazing 
Future, and How It All Works. That wondrous title is a review within itself! Yours 
for $39.95 

Instantly available, too, isa Heyday-Bancroft collaboration pictorially describ- 
ing early camping in the West. None can beat author Susan Snyder for punny titles. 
Past Tents follows her grizzlyfication, Bear in Mind (2003). 

BCC Director Jim Spitze also chairs The Bancroft’s Publication Committee 
and takes his responsibilities seriously — so seriously that he is publishing under 
the Bancroft imprint. Out shortly for the Friends of the Bancroft Library is Spitze’s 
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splendid keepsake on a forgotten manuscript. Spitze discovered the Reverend 
Samuel H. Willey’s account of life in 1848 and 1849 aboard the pioneer steamship 
to California — appropriately named the California. 

Fifty years after Willey steamed into San Francisco harbor, creative Gillette 
Burgess had a lark teaching children table manners: 


The Goops they lick their fingers 

And the Goops they lick their knives: 
They spill their froth on the tablecloth 
Oh, they lead disgusting lives! 


An earlier version, a way earlier version of Goopy mayhem awaits your per- 
usal. Ben Kinmont, a gastronomical Sebastopol bookseller, republishes Pierre 
Mareschal and Barnabé Chaussard’s 1503 Les Contenances de la Table. Rather than 
Burgess’s alternate rhyming lines, it chose couplets to instruct. Herewith it arrives 
in English a half a millennium after its first appearance in French. One appropri- 
ate example is directed to those not of legal age: 


Child, if from drinking too much you are drunk, 
Into bad manners you have surely sunk. 

With great pain your head this action shall grace 
And then afterwards both shame and disgrace. 


“After reading these, I need to reaghse a cup or two,’ quoth the Printer ever- 
more! Publisher Kinmont’s neighbor Patrick Reagh printed only one hundred 
copies, all letterpress, of its text consisting of four leaves of facsimile and thirty-six 
pages of commentary and translation. Editions at $500 and $900 each from Kin- 
mont at 1160 Pleasant Hill Road, Sebastopol, 95472; 707/829-8715; bkinmont@aol. 
com. 

Bob Clark announces that Author H. Clark Company, under the egis of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, will keep its imprint “a distinct entity.” Its works 
will continue to appear “set in Caslon old style type, usually 12 point, with two- 
point leading and a 24-pica (four-inch) line length.” Already Will Bagley’s “The 
Mormons and the American Frontier” series has reached nine volumes and is ex- 
ploding with manifest destiny to fill shelf after empty bookshelf. 

Most fittingly, Cody’s Books on Telegraph Avenue has become a Halloween 
store. Fitting, for Cody’s saga is both trick and treat. The trick is sadness at the clos- 
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ing of a half century Telegraph Avenue institution. The treat is that on September 
5, Japanese bookseller Hiroshi Kagawa bought Cody’s, infusing much needed cap- 
ital. “I want to be a publishing specialist in bridging different cultures,” the new 
Owner appropriately stated. He is. 

The fit is good. “It is good,” Kagawa says, “if I can help prevent Cody’s from 
having perished.” Kagawa runs Yohan, Inc., a chain of eighteen stores in Japan that 
is the chief distributor of English language books and magazines. “I’ve loved 
Cody’s ever since I first visited the store in 1983,” Kagawa noted. Cody’s eclectic 
stock of good literature drew him in. Now, he has preserved it, and Andy Ross has 
the additional exciting opportunity to transmit English language classics in Japan. 

We noted Powell’s Books, the largest seller of “pre-owned” books, in our last 
issue, as we scooped David Lazarus in the Chronicle August 11. In June, the Port- 
landers gobbled up the surplus books from the closed Black Oaks Books at 540 
Columbus Avenue. They were like Julius Caesar, as one employee remarked: “They 
sent down a truck. They spent a day packing. They spent a day loading. And then 
they were gone.” As an internet pioneer, selling millions annually, Powell’s needs 
constantly to replenish stock. 

Nor did the 5,000 square-foot Columbus Avenue space remain vacant long. 
The Beat Museum departed the Live Worms Gallery on upper Grant Avenue, 
changed the entrance to the left side, added saleables, and moved in. The museum 
expanded into the other half of the space and added enough new goodies that 
it charges $5 admission. Its grand opening was September 27. Look for the 1956 
E Clampus Vitus plaque marking the site of the City prison once visited by the 
Committee of Vigilance on May 14, 1856. Along the side of the building is a fine 
mural documenting the Chinese American experience. 

Since the beginning of 2006, we have noticed that eBay has lacked the quality 
of only a year ago. This is natural. In a shop, a book or item might last years before 
a buyer loves it. On eBay, it is gone within a week. Furthermore, with the world as 
its market, abebooks and eBay have vastly multiplied the known copies of any 
piece. Books once rare locally may often be had easily at a decreased price. 

“No fact is better known, nor has been more thoroughly proven,” declares a 
1927 book on Anthony Zellerbach’s paper company, “than the existence in print- 
er’s ink of that certain germ or virus which fastens itself upon those who once have 
dabbled with the fluid.” 
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Resembling many current pathogens, it cannot be detected, but is “recognized 
only by its effects.” They are usually incurable: “It makes printers homesick for the 
type case, and forces men who have written one book to write another and anoth- 
er.” It hits columnists harder, as our readers know, and also infects institutions. By 
the time of the Book Club’s Centennial in 2012, we will be approaching 240 books. 

Our ignorance on Philip Whalen in a past issue came fully answered in the 
mail. “I was nodding off in my hammock yesterday [July 6], idly reading the BCC 
Quarterly,’ wrote a reader, who in life is not a base coward and did boldly sign his 
name. 

“As I dozed through your unedited ramblings,” he continued, “with your usual 
Peter Koch lovefest and pitiful puns on poor Pat Reagh’s name...” We interrupt 
here. Such puny poltroonish pontification! Obviously, the writer was one of those 
who had a fifth on the Fourth and therefore did not venture forth on the fifth, or 
even the sixth for that matter. Our puns are not “pitiful.” They are horrendous. 
Where were we? “...I thought I read you saying you had never heard of Philip 
Whalen.” 

Our fan (?) became incredulous! “How can this be?” he asked. “Philip was the 
finest poet in the Bay Area of the last half century.” Furthermore, “he was also the 
sharpest mind of that sad group called the Beats.” Then came the clincher: “I had 
the pleasure of knowing Philip and even publishing several of his books. I thought 
I would send you a novel he wrote in 1957 called The Diamond Noodle? 

A caveat came with it: “You may not get through it, but I assure you, there are 
some fine moments in there.” Our “best wishes” came from Alastair Johnson, pro- 
prietor of the Poltroon Press in Berkeley. Printer and publisher Johnson’s acute 
mind and great skill belie the name of his press. 

We did cross Philip Whalen’s stream of consciousness several times. Some- 
times the ford was shallow; other times we were drenched. On the final page came 
column enlightenment: “What I want is my unwritten book,” Whalen demanded, 
which in our case is an unpenned column. “Where’s the fiery angel with the word?” 
Whalen asked, not even considering the remote possibility of unedited ramblings. 
“I must get the first sentence — the first word — the first letter today.” Thank you, 
Alastair Johnson! 

This combination — my meanderings, Johnson’s letter, Whalen’s writing, and 
the Poltroon Press publication — makes this gift an “association copy.’ Bo Wre- 
den sent us the Spring 2006 Imprint produced by the Associates of the Stanford 
University Libraries. 
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Therein lies “Multiple Associations: An Interview with Jay Fliegelman.” Flieg- 
elman, the William Roberston Coe Professor of American Literature, is using 150 
works from his splendid collection of “association copies” to write a cultural his- 
tory of the United States up to the War of the Southern Rebellion. 

Belongings: Dramas of American Book Ownership, 1630-1860 delves into books, 
owned by important people that “influenced them,” and bound them into “an 
emotional as well as intellectual relationship,” Fliegelman stated. 

For instance, Fliegelman’s closing narrative revolves around a heavily anno- 
tated copy, purchased new by Alexander “Cornerstone” Stephens in 1882, of the Life 
and Times of Frederick Douglass, Written by Himself: His Early Life as a Slave, His 
Escape from Bondage, and His Complete History. 

Not only did this opinionated, obstinate Vice President of the Southern Con- 
federacy declare that slavery was its very foundation, but afterwards he wrote two 
thick volumes denouncing the War of Northern Aggression. Fliegelman sharply 
observes, “This is the ‘old mar’ of the Confederacy coming to terms with Douglass” 
near the end of his life. 

Concurrently, on another corner of the continent, the Reverend Thomas Starr 
King declared, “I pledged California to a Northern Republic and to a flag that 
should have no treacherous threads of cotton in its warp.” 

Yet on August 31, 2006 the state Assembly resolved 51 to 0 to remove the sev- 
enty-five-year-old statue of Starr King from the National Statuary Hall in the Capi- 
tol. “I wasn’t sure who Thomas Starr King was,’ the resolution author declared, 
and no Book Club members were on the floor to provide explanation. 

To succeed the wartime orator, the Assembly chose a California governor, 
later President of the United States. Ronald Reagan, the “Great Communicator,” 
possessed a similar ease at speaking. The old and the new again came together in 
King’s belief, “What a privilege it is to be an American!” Yet, with this “Relieving 
Guard” we give King’s contemporary the final words: 


Came the Relief. “What, Sentry, ho! 

How passed the night through thy long waking!” 
“Cold, cheerless, dark—as may befit 

The hour before the dawn is breaking.” 
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“No sight? No sound?” “No; nothing save 
The plover from the marshes calling; 

And in yon Western sky, about 

An hour ago, a Star was falling.” 


“A star? There’s nothing strange in that.” 
“No, nothing; but, above the thicket, 
Somehow it seemed to me that God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.” 
Bret Harte 


APOLOGY TO THE BANCROFT LIBRARY 


Dr. Robert J. Chandler, the President of the Book Club of California, herewith 
apologizes for his intemperate and largely inaccurate remarks on page 85 of Vol- 
ume LXXI Number 3 of our club’s Quarterly News-Letter. Although Dr. Chandler 
continues to believe that the ninety-five page pamphlet he referred to could have 
been more informative, his blanket criticism of the related exhibit was sadly unfor- 
tunate. He regrets the harm he did to reputation of The Bancroft Library and the 
unwarranted hurt he did to its many fine personnel. He encourages all QN-L read- 
ers to visit the exhibit and enjoy the many, many rarely seen treasures it contains. 

Dr. ROBERT J. CHANDLER 








Southern California Bookish News 


Mary Hebner, a book artist who lives in Santa Barbara, recently had an exhibition 
of some of her work at the UCLA Fowler Museum of Cultural History. She and 
her husband, the photographer Macduff Everton, made trips to Nepal and Tibet 
where their daughter, Sienna Craig, was living in the 1990s, and the result was two 
projects that filled the perimeter walls at the Fowler. (A concurrent show of artists 
who created work responding to the Dalai Lama was in the other galleries.) The 
two projects are respectively called Mani Walland A Sacred Geography: Sonnets of 
the Himalaya and Tibet. The former (“mani” means “prayer”) consists of Hebner’s 
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pulp-painted sheets of handmade paper that were hung as paintings alongside 
some wonderful panoramic color photographs taken by Everton. The latter is a 
more conventional book, though here exhibited as individual oblong leaves that 
Hebner has lightly decorated, bearing texts written by Sienna Craig. The poetry is 
rather romantic and amateurish, and truth to tell I had a visceral reaction to the 
typeface used — Democratica, a typeface designed in 1991 by Miles Newlyn, which 
I find craggy and very eccentric, with a Carolingian accent that is not attractive — 
but the overall effect of the imagery, text, and paintings was convincing. Hebner 
does not do her own printing or binding — John Balkwill is her letterpress printer 
— but she does produce books, and they are always stimulating. Her show closed 
on September 10. 

At the Getty Research Institute, a fine exhibition entitled A Tumultuous Assem- 
bly: Visual Poems of the Italian Futurists opened on August 1. Jo-Anne Paradise and 
Annette Leddy have curated a show that draws almost exclusively on the Getty’s 
rich holdings of Futurist books and manuscripts. (A single exception is the terrific 
Marinetti manuscript that was borrowed from UCLA's Special Collections.) Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti (1876-1944) was the leader of the Futurists. His call to arms, 
Le Futurisme, appeared in 1909. Marinetti’s work extended to music and painting 
though this show concentrates on poetry — what the writers called parole in liberta, 
words in freedom. These are early examples of what later was termed concrete 
poetry, poems in which typography, visual space and nonsense sounds play a cen- 
tral role. The poems walk through a poet’s day or visually and aurally depict a train 
ride. The aesthetic seems naive in some respects, but the philosophy behind it was 
anything but. Marinetti believed in the hygienic value of war, and adored machines 
and technology, in which he saw liberation and an ideal future. (His later rela- 
tionship to Fascism was not straightforward, but it was easy for the Fascists to co- 
opt Futurist rhetoric.) The Getty show exhibits mainly single sheet poems drawn 
from manuscripts and periodicals, always with wonderfully done English versions 
to the side to help the monoglots. It also includes several remarkable Futurist 
books, Marinetti’s Zang Tum Tum (1914) and Ardengo Soffici’s unpronounceable 
BeeFGZF+18 simultaneita e chimismi lirici (1915) among them. The exhibition will 
close on January 7, 2007. 

The Getty Villa in Malibu, which re-opened this year after a long period of 
construction and refurbishment, now has an outdoor Greek-style theater modeled 
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on the one at Epidauros. The inaugural production there this fall was Euripides’ 
Hippolytosin Anne Carson’s new translation (from a collection called Grief Lessons), 
directed by Stephen Sachs. David Brafman, the curator of rare books at the Getty 
Research Institute, put together a small, but wonderful exhibition to accompany 
the play. It is called Enduring Myth: The Tragedy of Hippolytos & Phaidra, and it 
includes some stunning pieces, among them a red-figured vase borrowed from the 
British Museum, an amazing drawing of Hippolytus’ death by the French artist 
Carle Vernet, a number of rare books and even some stills from a 1962 Melina Mer- 
couri/Anthony Perkins film called Phaedra. Performances of the play ended in 
September, but the exhibition can be seen until December 4. 

The University of Southern California recently announced that the papers of 
film composer Elmer Bernstein had been given to the USC Library as a gift by the 
family. The collection, valued at some five million dollars, represents a major addi- 
tion to USC’s film archival collections. At the Doheny Library, an exhibition drawn 
from the Bernstein papers opened on September 8 and will be on view for three 
months. An American Soundtrack: The Music of Elmer Bernstein is arranged chron- 
ologically by film, from Saturday’s Hero (1951, Bernstein’s first film score) to Far 
from Heaven (2002), and it includes material such as scores, photographs, letters, 
lobby cards and so on. Bernstein (1922-2004) wrote a tremendous number of film 
scores, including very famous ones like the music for The Magnificent Seven, The 
Great Escape, and To Kill a Mockingbird. At certain times in his life Bernstein looked 
rather similar to his (unrelated) namesake, Leonard Bernstein; fortunately, as an 
old man, he did not bear the anfractuously craggy face of the other Bernstein com- 
poser and conductor. 

The Santa Monica Book Fair took place over the weekend of September 9 and 
10. Some eighty-two booksellers, autograph dealers, and bookbinders had booths 
in the Santa Monica Civic Auditorium. Although most were from California, nine 
other states were represented, and one dealer even came from Germany. Many 
dealers felt that the event lacked that indefinable quality, “buzz,” and indeed on the 
first day of the fair public attendance seemed small. (I heard that the second day 
was better.) As always with book fairs, some dealers did well and some did badly. 
Some, like the Baumans from New York, came solely to buy. (Their booth consist- 
ed only of suitcases they hoped to fill.) Others, like Bill Dailey from Los Angeles, 
who is planning to close his shop on Melrose Avenue at the end of the year, brought 
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lots of inexpensive books in the hope of selling by the yard, thus reducing the stock 
that has to be relocated. He did well. Every book fair turns up items that one would 
love to buy if the funds were handy, and this one was no different. Jeff Weber had 
a lovely Paul Landacre print entitled “Demeter” that I coveted, but lost, and Ken 
Karmiole had a striking eighteenth-century embroidered binding (unusual on a 
folio book) that passed almost instantly into Chic Goldsmid’s private collection 
because of its voluminous signets. 

A major book event also scheduled in the Southland for September was can- 
celled. The Joint Meeting of the Roxburghe and Zamorano Clubs, which normally 
takes place every two years and alternates between the south and the north, was 
scheduled for San Diego this fall. Sign-ups, unfortunately, were far too few due to 
bad publicity and other factors, and the event was scrapped. An exhibition planned 
by Lynda Claassen of the Special Collections Department at UC San Diego on local 
book collections, San Diego Collects, went ahead anyway, and will be on view until 
December 22. Several local collectors loaned some wonderful books for this show, 
including bee books from Joseph Bray’s collection (the 1623 edition of Charles But- 
ler’s Feminine Monarchie, or the Historie of Bees among them), artists’ books from 
Erika Torri’s collection, and narratives by nineteenth-century women travelers 
from Barbara Luce’s collection. Some spectacular maps and atlases from Mike 
Stone’s collection will be added to the exhibition in October. Keepsakes are usual- 
ly produced for the Joint Meeting; despite the cancellation of the event, doubtless 
many will still be distributed as usual to members of the clubs. 

During last summer, the new California Rare Book School offered its first slate 
of courses, including week-long sessions on descriptive bibliography, rare book 
cataloguing, special collections management, techniques of illustration, and the 
book in the American West. Student feedback made it clear that all of the courses 
were very well received, and most of these courses will be repeated during the sum- 
mer of 2007, along with one or two new ones, still to be determined. The CRBS 
website (??) will be posting information on courses, deadlines for application, and 
so on as the 2007 session firms up. 

Richard Wagener, the well-known wood engraver from Sherman Oaks, has 
just recently issued his first book as a letterpress printer. It is called Cracked Side- 
walks and the imprint is Mixolydian Editions. (The mixolydian is a musical name 
for the seventh of the eight church modes, and a scale beginning with a G on the 
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white notes of a piano is mixolydian. It has a flattened seventh to our ears, trained 
as we are in post-Renaissance harmony.) He has done forty regular and twenty- 
five special copies, the latter with an extra suite of the three wood engravings, as 
well as a quarter-leather and cloth binding. The texts, which are his and which 
waiver somewhere between vignettes and prose poems, narrate stories of his youth, 
always (as he says of one of the disreputable quidnuncs and scapegraces he hung 
out with) “finding the subtle beauty in the youthful misdemeanors cultured in 
[his] neighborhood.” Wagener is renowned for his splendid book Zebra Noise: 
With Flatted 7th, which Peter Koch printed and published in 1998, but this is 
Wagener’s first work as a printer, and it bodes very well for future books. 

Seldom perhaps have the major profanities of the English language been 
uttered so frequently in the Huntington Library’s Friends’ Hall as they were on the 
evening of September 21 when the Library celebrated its recent acquisition of the 
papers of Charles Bukowski (1920-94). Friends, actors, and hangers-on joined with 
Bukowski’s widow, Linda Lee Bukowski, for a program of interviews, readings, and 
chat. As several people pointed out, the crowd was not the usual Huntington 
assembly. Bukowski’s euvre celebrating drinking, swiving, and roustabout work 
attracts a large readership still, and the crowd was full of fans ready to applaud at 
every turn. Larry Mantle, of KPCC radio in Pasadena, was the host and he was 
clearly relishing his away-from-the-airwaves freedom to swear unapologetically. 
We were gathered there that night, he said, “to shoot the shit” about Bukowski. Sue 
Hodson, curator of literary manuscripts at the Huntington, found the surprising 
gift of the Bukowski papers to the library “a special joining, a merger” — a finan- 
cial and sexual metaphor that would certainly have pleased the poet. In a recent 
interview printed in the Pasadena Weekly recently, Linda Lee Bukowski took pains 
to insist that Bukowski was more than the “mythological dirty old man drunken 
misogynist” he has been painted as, and the donation of his literary remains to so 
prestigious an institution as the Huntington is surely part of that attempt to re- 
touch his portrait for posterity. She also mentioned viva voce at the celebration that 
the library is geographically close to the Santa Anita racetrack where Bukowski 
loved to play the ponies while she enjoyed the Huntington gardens. There will be 
a Bukowski exhibition at the Huntington in 2010. 

Bill Dailey, as I mentioned above, will be closing his bookshop at the end of 
2006 after twenty-five years; alas he is not the only Los Angeles bookseller throw- 
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ing in the street-trade towel. Arnold Herr, who was forced to move his shop last 
year to Fairfax Avenue, has now decided to abandon the book business altogether. 
Michael Thompson too, in a somewhat more surprising move, has had to leave 
his store on Third Street due to escalating rents and declining walk-in trade. The 
Thompsons and their partner, Carol Sandberg, have had an open shop for many 
years, and their departure into a smaller second-floor office (fortunately just down 
the block), together with Dailey’s and Hertr’s closings, is a depressing event in the 
old book business in southern California. Only Herr is actually going out of busi- 
ness (his books were bought by Powell’s in Portland), but the disappearance of the 
shops seems like a major death-blow administered by the Internet. 

In conclusion, and to follow up on Bob Chandler’s note in the last Quarterly 
News-Letter, Scripps College Press in Claremont is going to be sponsoring two 
exhibitions on Stéphane Mallarmé to celebrate its sixty-fifth anniversary. Begin- 
ning on January 16, 2007, a show at the Clark Humanities Museum will focus on 
editions of Mallarmé’s epochal Un coup de des r’abolira jamais le hazard (1896), 
and a second show, this one at the Denison Library, will explore the influence of 
that book on contemporary artists’ books. There will also be a symposium, on 
January 27, which will involve scholars, practitioners, and_collectors of the book 
arts such as Johanna Drucker, Buzz Spector, and Judd Hubert. 

BrRucE WHITEMAN 








Gifts and Acquisitions 


The club has just been blessed by the William Holman surprise. Mr. Holman has 
just given the club a copy of his latest Roger Beacham Publication book, Texas Beast 
Fables, by Harold Billings with illustrations by Barbara Holman. This is almost as 
much fun as his book Library Publications. For those of you who wish the details: 
the book is $86.98 for the regular edition and the special edition, signed, with orig- 
inal watercolor is $179.98; both have tax and shipping charges in addition. Well 
worth the price of admission. Thank you, thank you Bill for the wonderful book 
for the library, a great example of good design, fun content and excellence all in 
one container. This is great. 

The Book Club has just been given three new books. The first is from Timo- 
thy Hawley’s Contre Coup press, Mark Twain’s The Invalid’s Story. This beauti- 
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fully designed book with lovely marbled paper is one of eighteen copies. The 
story is fun to read and a lovely example of private printing. Thank you in all 
senses, Tim, for thinking of us. The second book is a copy of Pamela S. Smith’s Pas- 
sions in Print: Private Press Artistry in New Mexico, 1834 — Present. This book is a 
history of private presses in New Mexico, and a good example of the work of the 
Museum of New Mexico Press. The book talks about printing from the first pri- 
vate printer to our contemporary friends, Amaranth and Desert Rose presses. This 
very handsome commercial edition of the catalogue of the Press of the Palace of 
the Governors exhibition is a very useful work on fine printing in New Mexico. 
The last book, Horden House’s Encyclopedia of Exploration 1850 to 1940: the Oceans, 
Islands, and Polar Regions by Raymond John Howgego, is a useful reference book 
and is obtained from the publisher at $245 Australian dollars. The work lists the 
names of the explorers of islands world wide, the names of islands and informa- 
tion on them. Persons discussed may have more than one entry such as Carl 
Lumholtz. There is one for his island exploration and another for his Mexico 
works. This very useful work can be recommended to people requiring informa- 
tion on the topic. Thank you is to be extended to the publisher for thinking of us. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


The Oscar Lewis Award in Western History & Fine Printing 


The Oscar Lewis awards are coming on Monday, February 5, 2006, at five p.m. at 
the Book Club headquarters on the fifth floor of 312 Sutter Street. This has always 
been one of the Club’s best parties with good food, beverages and conversations. 
Tell all your friends that they are welcome to come to meet our honorees. In the 
past we have honored such literary and printing greats as Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Jim Holliday, Kevin Starr, Ward Ritchie, the Allens and Andrew Hoyem. 

Unlike so many literary events these days, this one is free to one and all and 
we will not be fund raising or having long speeches. Come see our latest exhibi- 
tion and publications also. 
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ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Regular Members 
Philip Anderson 
Frank Bell 

Ernest Bates 

Jack Cutter 

Ivar Diehl 

Richard Geiger 
Nicole Howard 

Lisa Kenney 

Victor Landweber 
Chris Loker 

Alan Joseph Lyons 
Donald MacDonald 
Suzanne MacDonald 
Brian Miller 

Robert Rulon-Miller 
John Stricklan 
Susan Thackeray 
Bill Wahl 

Bruce Whiteman 
Danya Winterman 
Colyn Wohlmut 
Mitchell Wolfson, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 
Rober A. Baum 
Mark Barbour 
Bram Dijkstra 


rE 


Address 


Cleveland Heights, ox 


San Mateo 
San Francisco 
Walnut Creek 
Oakland 
Castro Valley 
Walnut Creek 
Healdsburg 
Berkeley 
Orinda 

San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Healdsburg 
St. Paul, MN 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Amargosa, NV 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Santa Clara 
Miama, FL 


Woodland Hills 


Carson City 
Del Mar 


Sponsor 

Larry Siegler 
Membership committee 
Kathleen Burch 
George Dowley 
Patrick Reagh 
David Hull/John Borden 
Ken Potts 

Kathy Barr 

Roger Wicker 

John Crichton 
Arthur Lyons 
Kathleen Burch 
Kathleen Burch 
Norman McNight 
Valerie Urban 
Kathleen Burch 
John Windle 

Noel Kirshenbaum 
Michael Thompson 
Patrick Reagh 
Kathleen Burch 
William Wreden 


Peter Hanff 
J. Curtiss Taylor 
Kathleen Burch 
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Rod Freebairn-Smith San Francisco Kathleen Burch 

Ja Rue Manning Davis Axel Borg 

Patron Members 

Lauren Bon Topanga Kathleen Burch 

Terry Deming San Francisco George Fox 

Sean Doherty Palo Alto J. Curtiss Taylor 

Betsy Raymond Berkeley Kathleen Burch 

Student Members 

Jonathan Fetter-Vorm San Francisco Pater Stansky 

Jonathan W. Senchyne Ithaca, NY Membership committee 


ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF 


The Plantin Press of Saul ¢» Lillian Marks 
A Bibliography 


The Press of Patrick Reagh has chosen as its first publication a bibliography 
of the major work of the Plantin Press of Los Angeles. Written by Tyrus 
Harmsen and Stephen Tabor, the bibliography describes all of the books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides in which Saul or Lillian Marks had a hand, begin- 
ning with the Rising-Marks partnership in 1930-31 and ending with the 
liquidation of the Plantin Press in 1986. The book is printed letterpress uti- 
lizing the original Plantin Press Monotype casters and Heidelberg press that 
now reside in the shop of Patrick Reagh. For inquiries or a prospectus, please 
contact 
The Press of Patrick Reagh 
96 Bloomfield Road, Sebastopol, ca 95472 
707 829-6805 or patreagh@sonic.net 





ONAL ANTIQUARIAN 





FEBRUARY 2007 


FRIDAY 16 *3-9PM 
SATURDAY 17° * 11-7PM 
SUNDAY 18 ° 11-SPM 





Concourse Exhibition Center 
635 Eighth Street at Brannan, San Francisco, CA USA 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
800.454.6401 * 415.962.2500 > wwwssfbookfair.com 


Sponsored by: Media Sponsors: 


5D Tat 





www.abaa.org wwwaiilab.org 


The Eate of the Art 


THE HAND PRINTED BOOK IN THE 21ST CENTURY 


THE CODEX INTERNATIONAL BOOKFAIR 
Fine Press, Artists’ books, &7 Fine Art Editions 


Open to the public from noon to 6 p.m. February 14 & 15, 2007 


ASUC PAULEY BALLROOM, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


The Codex Foundation is host- books, fine press & fine art editions 
ing the first biennial CODEX and in addition will feature biblio- 
Symposium and Bookfair entitled:  phile organizations, bookbinders 
THE FATE OF THE ART, hand papermakers, book- 
The Hand Printed Book in the he ORE sellers, and educational 
Twenty-first Century. ¢® We NS, i 1 









programs in the book arts. 
é@ The San Francisco Bay 
Area’s libraries, book arts, 
and bibliophilic organiza- 


are gathering together on 
the University of California, 
Berkeley campus a con- SNS 
gress of the world’s finest At! tions will be hosting addi- 
private presses, book artists tional events, exhibits and 
& artisans, curators, collectors and _ receptions during the week. ¢# This 
scholars in the spirit of an Old will be an historic “bookweek” on 
West rendezvous. &® The bookfair the grand scale, forging ahead in 
will showcase contemporary artists’ the great San Francisco tradition! 


THE CODEX SYMPOSIUM 


FEBRUARY 13, 14, 15, 2007 


Concurrent with the bookfair, a symposium at the UC Berkeley Art Museum 
will feature lectures by prominent scholars & artists including: 


BREYTEN BREYTENBACH #@ ROBERT BRINGHURST fe SARAH BODMAN 


